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BIOGRAPHY. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF 


MR. JAMES FERGUSON, 
Author of Lectures on Astronomy, Mechanics. &c. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


As my setting out in life from a very low 


station, and in a remote part of the island, 
(Great Britain) has occasioned some false, 
and indeed very improbable, particulars to bc 
related of me, I therefore think it the better 
way, instead of contradicting them one by 
one, to give a faithful and circumstantial de- 
tail of my whole proceedings, from my first 


wherein, if I should insert some particulars 
of little moment, I hope the good natured 
reader will kindly excuse me. 

I was born in the year 1710, a few miles 
from Keith, a little village in Bamffshire, in 
the north of Scotland; and can with pleasure 
say, that my parents, though poor, were re- 
ligious and honest; lived in good repute with 
all who knew them, and died with good cha- 
racters. 

As my father had nothing to support a 
large family but his daily labor, and the pro- 
fits arising from a few acres of land which he 
rented, it was not to be expected that he 
could bestow much on the education of his 
children: yet this was not wholly neglected, 
for at his leisure hours he taught them to 
read and write. And it was while he was 
teaching my elder brother to read the Scotch 
catechism, that ] acquired my reading. Asha- 
med to ask my facher to instruct me, I used, 
when he and my brother were abroad, to 
take the catechism, and study ‘the’ lésson 
which he had been teaching my brother: and 
when any difiiculty occurred, I went to a 
neighboring old woman, who gave me such 
help as enabled me to read tolerably well, 
before my father had thought of teaching me. 

Some time after, he was agreeably sur- 
prised to find me reading by myself, he there- 
upon gave me further instruction, and also 
taught me to write; which, with about three 
months I afterwards had‘ at the grathmar 
school at Keith, was all the education I ever 
received, 
>My taste for mechanics arose from an odd 
accident: when @bout seven or eight years 
of age, a part ofthe roof of the ‘house being 


lected that he had applied his strength to that 








effected, I began making levers, (which | 
. . . | 
obscure beginning to the present time, 











decayed, my father, desirous of mending it, | 
applied a prop and lever to an upright spar, | 
to raise it to its former situation; and to my | 
great astonishment, I saw him, without con-| 
sidering the reason, lift up the ponderous | 
roof, as if it had been a small weight. I at- 
tributed this at first to a degree of strength 
that excited my terror as well as wonder: | 
but thinking farther of the matter; I recol- 


end of the lever which was farthest froin the 
prop; and finding, on inquiry, that this was 
the means whereby the seeming wonder was 


then called bars) and by applying weights 
to them different ways, I found the power 
gained by my bar, was just in proportion to 
that of the lengths of the different parts of 
the bar, on each side of the prop. I then 
thought it was great pity that by means of 
this bar, a weight could be raised but a very 
little way. On this I soon imagined, that by 
pulling round a wheel, the weight might be 
raised to any height, by tying a rope to the 
weight, and winding the rope round the axle 
of the wheel, and that the power gained must 
be just as great as the wheel was broader 
than the axle was thick; and found it to be 
exactly so, by hanging one weight toa rope 
put round the wheel, and another to the rope 
that coiled round the axle. So that in these 
two machines it appeared very plain, that 
their advantage was as great as the space 








gone through by the working power exceed- 
ed the space gone through by the weight; 
aiid this property I also thought must take | 
place in a-wedge for cleaving wood; but | 
then I happened not to think of the screw. | 
By meais of aturning lathe, which my father | 
had and sometimes used, and a little knife. | 
I was enabled to make wheels and other | 
things necessary for my purpose. I then 

wrote a short account of these machines, and | 
sketched out figures of them with a pen, | 
imagining it to be the first treatise of the | 
kind that had ever been’ written: but found | 
my mistake’ when I afterwards showed it to 

a gentleman, who told me that these things 

wére known long before, and showed me a 

printé¢book; in which they were treated of. 

I was however much pleased, when I found | 
that my account, so far as I had carried it, 





agreed with the principles of méchanics in } 


the book he showed me: and from that time 
my mind preserved a constant tendency to 
improve in the science of mechanics. But, 
us my father could not afford to maintain me 
while I was in pursuit only of these matters, 
and I was rather too young and weak for 
hard labor, he put me out to a neighbor to 
keep sheep, which I continued to do for 
some years: and in that time I began to stu- 
dy the stars in the night. In the day time I 
amused myself by making models of mills, 
spinning wheels, and such other things as I 
happened to see. 

I then went to serve a considerable farm- 
er in the neighborhood, whose name was 
James Glashan. I found him very kind and 
indulgent, but he soon observed, that when 
iny work was over, I went into a field witha 
blanket about me, lay down on my back, and 
stretched a thread, with small beads upon it, 
at arm’s length between my eye and the 
stars; sliding the beads upon it, till they hid 
such and such stars from my eye, in order to 
take their apparent distances from one an- 
other; and then, having a candle by me, and 
laying a thread down on a paper, I marked 
the stars thereon by the beads, according to 
their respective positions. My master at first 
laughed at me; but when I explained my 
meaning to him, he encouraged me to go on; 
and that I might make fair copies in the day 
time, of what I had done in the night, he 
often worked for me himsclf. I shall always 
have a respect for the memory of that man. 

One day he happened to send me with a 
message to the Rev. John Gilchrist, minis- 
ter at Keight, to whom I had been known 
from my childhood. I carried my star papers, 
to show them to him, and found him looking 
over a large parcel of maps, which I survey- 
ed with great pleasure, as they were the first 
[had ever seen. He then told me that the 
earth is round like a ball, and explained the 
map of it to me. 1 requested him to Jend me 
that map, to take a copy of it in the evenings. 
He cheerfully consented to this, giving me 
at the same time a pair of compasses, a rule, 
pens, ink and paper, and dismissed me with 
an injunction not to neglect my master’s bu- 
siness by copying the map, which I might 
keep as long as I pleased, 

For this pleasant employment, my master 
gave me more time than I could reasonably 
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expect; and often took the threshing flail 
| out of my hands, and worked himself, while 
I sat by him in the barn, busy with my com- 
passes, rule and pen. 

When I had finished the copy, I asked 
leave to carry home the map; he told me I 
was ‘at liberty to do so, and might stay two 
hours to converse with the minister. In my 
way thither, I happened to pass by the school 
at which I had been before, and saw a gen- 
teel looking man (whose name I afterwards 
fearned was Cantley) painting a sun dial on 
the wall. I stopped a while to observe him, 
and the schoolmaster came out, and asked 

me what parcel it was I had under my arm! 
I showed him the map, and the copy I had 
made of it, wherewith he appeared to be very 
well pleased, and asked me whether I should 
not like to learn of Mr. Cantley to make sun 
dials. Mr. Cantley looked at the copy of the 
Map and commended it much; telling the 
‘ ~ schoolmaster (Mr. John Skinner) that it was 
a pity I did not meet with notice and en- | 
couragement. I had a good deal of conver- 
sation with him, and found him to be quite 
affable and communicative; which made me 
think I should be extremely happy if I could 
be further acquainted with him. 
(To be continued.) 
—— 
For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER X. 
j (Continued. ) 

That shrivell’d fiend pale Poverty was there, 
And Want stalk’d frightful o’er my cot. "Twas then 
The tempter met me, threw the luring bait, 

And deep perdition followed. 


s, * * ° e 
As I do live, my honored lord, ’tis true, 
And I did think it writ down in my duty, 
To let you know of it. Shakspeare. 
Braubenski proceeded from the castie on 
his return home, but was so wrapped in con- 
templation, at the scenes which had recently 
passed before his view, and lost in anxiety 
ie for the fate of Thadia, whom, he now imagin- 
i. ed, was lost forever. Then again, hope would 
hi nerve his soul, as he was confident she was 
4 in the castle, and could receive no injury, 
iH defended by the vigilance of Linhault. 
id “Still these dreadful apprehensions will 
not feave me,” cried he, “and much I fear 
4 some deed of dreadful die is in agitation!” 
In this manner he continued walking, un- 
a til the river obstructed his passage. He now 
first’ perceived that he had missed his way. 
i He looked about him, to endeavor to learn 
where he was, from some of the surrounding 
country, when the flames from the abbey 
@truck upon his sigtt. 





@ Whence are those James?” he exciaim- 





ed, « still, still do they increase! Come forth 
my sword, and aid me to explore.” 

He hastened towards the abbey, but was 
met by Weinfleet, who still bore the torch 
that had lighted the burning pile. 

“ Who art thou!” demanded Braubenski, 
“gazing in apparent pleasure upon this 
dreadful conflagration!” 

Weinfleet turned, and the peasant recog- 
nized him. 

“ Weinfleet!” exclaimed he, “ by what 
strange miracle are you here? Some bloody 
act must ever wait upon you.” 

« Braubenski!” cried Weinfleet, after he 
had a little recovered from his surprise, 
“ Braubenski, avoid this scene of death: Thy 
ald has come too late!” 

“ Too late!” echoed Braubenski, “ too late 
for what:” 

“To save the wretched victims from de- 
struction,” answered the assassin. 

“What victims, bloody murderer?” de- 
manded the peasant. 

« Braubenski, | would spare thy life,” cri- 
ed Weiniieet, ‘‘ but leave this spot, or death 
must be thy doom?” 

Death.” said Braubenski. 

«Even so,” replied the bravo, ‘‘I would 
Spare thy age, but necessity has no iaw. 
Tneretore reure, or my sword will etiectu- 
ally prevent thy fight.” 

*Tny sword!” cried Braubenski, “I tell 
thee, siave, were thy streugta Lierculean, | 
feei so strong In Couscious recutuae, so Con- 
vinced that Heaven wiil prosper justice m 
the trial, chat 1 wouid brave thee to the at- 
tempt.” 

“‘ So hot, old man,” cried W einfleet, “ thus 
then, 1 chastise thy imsolence!” 

« Come on,” excialmed tie magnanimous 
peasant, “ come on; tor lajured inuecence 1 
draw my sword, and thou jor desperate gull. 
if my cause be just, tali thou, Lut it unjust, 
be milne the tate deserved!” 

“Since you will have it so,” cried Wein- 
fleet, « this to your neart!” 

Here a dreadiui combat took place, but at 
length the riguteous sword prevailed, aud 
the bravo sunk at the feet of Braubenski, 
weiltering in his blood. 

“‘ Heaven bas at last overtaken thee,” cri- 
ed Braubenski, “ and now thou meetesi a 
just reward for all thy deeds of blood.” 

« Braubenski,” faintly said the expiring 
wretch, “OQ! ere I sink forever, bless me 
with torgiveness, in thy name and in Sobei- 
ski’s!” 

“Thou hast it in mine own,” replied the 
peasart, gazing with tearful eyes upon his 
victim, ‘* and for Sobeiski—he stands before 
the throne of heaven, where I hope he never 
will accuse thee.” 


a 

« Day, day deciines,” exclaimed Wein- 
fleet, « day declines apace, and night comes 
on, the dreadful night of death! O! that pang! 
Lost, lost, forever lost! That pang—that pang! 
So, it flies, but beurs the vital breath along!” 

Thus saying, the victim of guiit and homi- 
cide expired. 

Braubenski gazed some moments at the 
lifeless body, and then raised his eyes to the 
burning abbey. 

“The abbey,” cried he, “the abbey on 
fire, sure Heaven has Icd me so distant from 
my home for some mysterious duty.” 

His attention was now drawn to a scene 
that redoubied his horror, at the same time 
that it raised in his bosom the transports of 
hope, and swelled his heart by overwhelming 
emotions. 

Part of the wing in which the prisoners 
were confined gave way, and Braubenski be- 
held Imnia surrounded by the flames! No- 
thing can describe his various emotions, for 
it was the countess of Sobeiski! 

‘** Powers of b.iss:!” exclaimed he, “ ’tis 
she, Imnia, my noble mistress, here confin- 
ed!” 

‘* Whom do I behold?” exclaimed the ter- 
rified countess, « Braubenski, O! save me, 
snatch me from this fearful situation!” 

« Til save thee, noble lady,” cried the ge- 
nerous peasant, “ I’il save, or with thee pe- 
rish!” 

Throwing his sword away, the intrepid old: 
man rushed through the broken wall, into 
the midst of the flames; at the same time the 
floor above, on which the countess stood, 
gave Way; she sunk through, and was caught 
in the arms of Braubenski, who bore her 
from the devouring element, and quickly 
extinguished her burning clothes; the rescu- 
ed Imnia found herself in possession of li- 
berty and lite. 

** She lives, she lives!’”’ exclaimed the en- 
raptured Braubenski, who had paid little at- 
tention to himself, until the flames had near 
ly burned his fur coat from his back; he then 
threw it from him, and experienced little or 
no injury in any other way. 

The rescued countess could not for a mo-! 
ment believe the reality, but she soon be- 
came convinced, and thanked the peasant in 
the warmest manner for her preservation, 
when the recollection of her husband shot 
like lightning across her mind. 

«« My Thaddeus,” she cried, “‘ my husband 
is still exposed to the danger of the flames!” 

“My noble master!” exclaimed Brauben- 
ski, « he too alive!” 

« Dead, dead perhaps ere this!” cried’the 
agonized Imnia, « ere this the flames have 
reached hin, or perhaps worst, tie assassin’s 
dagger has been reddened with his blood!”> 
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Braubenski was lost in astonishment and 
knew not what to do. 

« Fly, fly and save him,” continued the al- 
most phrenzied Imnia, “ or plunge me again 
into the flames!” 

“ I pray you moderate this anguish,” cricd 
Braubenski, “ be calm my gentle lady, give 
me some clue to guide me in my search of 
great Sobeiski, and I'll preserve him or fall 
in the attempt.” 

After a short time, perceiving the neces- 
sity of exertion, the countess became more 
composed, and informed Braubenski of their 
efforts to effect their escape, and that the 
count had parted from her a short time be- 
fore the commencement of the conflagration, 
to explore once more the means of escape. 

Braubenski listened in amaze, and the 
countess having concluded, he seized his ra- 
pier, and was preparing to prosecute his de- 
termination of finding the count, when Sobei- 
ski appeared above, combating with Truro. 

But the scene was now reversed; instead 
of Truro, in the struggle, Sobeiski became 
the pursuer. He pressed upon the bravo, de- 
termined to thrust him into the flames, and 
thus, if he perished himself, to usher death 
to the abominable assassin. 

« My Thaddeus, my beloved Thaddeus!” 
cried Imnia. 

Braubenski considered for a moment, and 
then began to mount the broken wall, to the 
assistance of the count, when Providence 
rendered his assistance unnecessary. 

At that moment Sobeiski, wrenched the 
weapon from the bravo, the hold of which, du- 
ring the struggle, he had not once relinquish- 
ed, at the same time the floor giving way, they 
sunk through, and as the falling Truro rolled 
at.the feet of the countess, hie own sword, 
guided by the hand of her husband, transfixed 
his body! He uttered a groan and expired. 

In the next instant the fainting countess 
was clasped to the bosom of her affectionate 
lord, who held her for some moments in 
speechless ecstacy, while Braubenski wiped 
the tears of joy from the furrows of his care 
worn cheek. Let the reader picture to him- 
self the feelings of the count and countess, 
who from a confinement of sixteen years, 
suddenly saw themselves at liberty; and the 
transports of a tender and grateful servant, 
at beholding his benefactors alive, whom he 
had supposed long since placed in the nar- 

row house of death. 

The countess recovered, and the count re- 
Jated his adventure with Truro, after which 
he requested to hear how the countess had 
been preserved, when Imnia related the 
whole. 

«« What, saved by thee, Braubenski!” ex- 
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“ By providential Heaven, my lord,” an- 
swered Braubenski, “and me its instru- 
ment.” 

The count, in a suitable manner, expres- 
sed his gratitude to the peasant, and request- 
ed to know the reason of his being there at 
that time. 

Braubenski related the cause partially, but 
forbore to mention the existence of Thadia, 
lest at that time it should prove too much 
for the already exhausted countess; however, 
he determined gradually to unfold that joy- 
ous reality. 

The countess gazed some moments at the 
count as Braubenski concluded, and then ex- 
claimed, 

« Did the fire forget its nature to spare 
me this sad loss? Heaven I thank thee, that 
thou hast not taken every comfort from me, 
and though my infant fell, has saved her fa- 
ther!” 

« My dearest mistress,” said Braubenski, 
“hope still an increase of your joy, there 
may be more in store than you conceive.” 

' What mean you!” demanded Sobeiski. 

“Thou hast raised a hope with these few 
words,” said the countess, “ that lifts my 
sinking soul! Do not deceive me, or my an- 
guish will be treble!» 

“ What may your mystery import!” inqui- 
red the count anxiously. 

« Stanislaus lives, and still is king,” said 
Braubenski, “I would prepare you for a 
flood of b'iss, that you may have strength to 
stem the torrent.” 

« Great Providence!” exclaimed the count. 

« And have you doubted,” said Brauben- 
ski, « that he who rescued you from threat- 
ening danger, could likewise save your 
daughter from destruction?” 

«Say that she lives!” cried Sobeiski. 

« She does,” answered the peasant. 

The count and countess rushed into each 
other’s arms. 

« Kind Heaven accept my gratitude!” cri- 
ed Sobeiski fervently. 

Braubenski contemplated the scene with 
delight. “1,” exclaimed he, “I snatched 
your infant from the arms of death; I healed 
the wound that pierced her tender side; I 
bore her to my home and reared her as my 
own. 

* Did you do this” cried the countess seiz- 
ing both the hands of the peasant, « then take 





no trivial boon, a mother’s blessing! a mo- 
ther wild with joy!” 
« Conduct us to her,” cried the father, 
“ after sixteen years, to clasp my darling to 
my bosom! Q!.’tis too much bliss!’ 
Braubenski now forcibly remembered that 
Thadia was not in his power, and regretted 





claimed Sobeiski in joy. 


that his impatience had prompted him to dis- 


cover her existence before she was secure. 
However, he candidly related the whole. We 
shall leave the reader to imagine the feel- 
ings of the father and mother, at the rela- 
tion of Braubenski, and their astonishment 
and horror at the discovery of Ferresburgh’s 
villainy. 
Braubenski having concluded, they resolv- 
ed to hasten immediately to Sobeiski, in- 
form the king of what had happened, and 
search the castle for the lovely Thadia. 
UBALDO. 
(To be continued.) 


For the Repertory. 


THE CABINET. No. XV. 
** The relish for novels and romances may be con- 
sidered as the thermometer of the taste and judg- 
ment of « nation: if it increases, it marks their de- 
cline; if it decreases, it declares their improvement.” 


the disagreeableness of rendering our neigh- 
bors’ defects the subject of investigation; 
the truth of this cannot be denied: but if our 
feelings are such on a private review, what 
must they be when we come to condemn oF 
vindicate the judgment of a nation? I ap- 
proach the bar of literature, with that diffi- 
dence which becomes only an American, or 
a man of whatsoever country who has an 
opinion of his own, which he conceives to be 
founded on the laws of justice, and conform- 
able to the dictates of reason. I approach it, 
as one who thinks he has a right to judge, 
and who would not barter that judgment, for 
public displeasure, or for public praise. 

I have noticed, with much regret, the ex-~ 
cessive and intemperate love of novels, which 
at present pervades our youth of both sex- 
es, but more particularly the female. I 
wish not, as a rigid moralist, to abridge their 
pleasures; but the respect and esteem in 
which I hold this part of the rising genera- 
tion prompt me to say, that if this passion is 
indulged to too great an extent, it will most 
generally prove injurious to their sensibility, 
and destructive to their happiness. The love 
scenes, which are often so exquisitely drawn 
as to awaken the senses to ecstacy; the ar- 
dent embraces of the youthful couple, whica 
would almost thaw the icicles of age; and 
the success which the author generally caus- 
es to attend their clandestine connexions, 
serve to inflame the disposition, and arouse 
the passions: while the unreserved disclo- 
sure of her affection, by some novel hero- 
ine, tends to banish that modesty which is 
its chief ornament, and which should be ever 
dear to the sex. 

I speak thus pointedly of the female por- 
tion of society, because, as I before Observed, 





they are in a greater measure addicted to 


We have not unfrequently heard alleged 
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this kind of reading; and, owing to the finer 
texture of their feelings, are likely to receive 
deeper impressions from it. This may also 
be in some degree attributed to their more 
sedentary lives: for the youth of the male 
sex very soon mingle in the busy pursuits 
of the world; and the actions of their infan- 
cy, whether corporeal or mental, fade from 
their recollection, or display themselves in 
colors so-dim as to render their consequen- 
ces, if \jkely to produce good, to be but lit- 
tle relied on; and if evil, to be as little dread- 
ed: whilst those of the other, as their engage- 
ments are but of a trifling nature, are sub- 
ject. to the disagreeable feelings which such 
productions rarcly fail to excite, and consign- 
ed to the pangs of sensibility, and the tor- 
turings of fancy. 

It shall not be my endeavor, nor is it my 
wish, to prove the evil tendency of all no- 
vels, or romances; for I do pot suppose it: 
there are many calculated to instruct the 
young, delight the middle aged, and gratify 
the old. But in admitting this I do not aban- 
don my opinion, nor shrink from the post I 
am pledged to defend; for there is no rule, 
however general, without an exception; nor 
can it be reasonably advanced, that the good 
performed by one novel, counterbalances the 
evil committed by an hundred. I agree that 
the profession of the generality, perhaps all 
of their authors is to do good; and, however 
different in my belief as to the effects, fam 
charitable enough to suppose, that the most 
of them are undertaken with such an inten- 
tion. But if, from false judgment, they ope- 
rate contrary to their desires; if the author 
blindfolds the man; is their remorse sufficient 
to do away the ill effects of their works? and 
what other atonement can they offer? 

I shall not, however, dwell longer on the 
phantoms of imagination, or the heroes of 
romance; but proceed to prosecute my more 
important duty. These productions, too ea- 
gerly devoured, so completely overload the 
mind, that it cannot digest the more sober 
food of philosophy, or of logic; and if it, is 
persisted in, we may reasonably expect to see 
the more solid branches of literature gradu- 
ally forsaken, and the snow bicached wee of 
science fall to decay. The maniy, the firm, 
the majestic poetry of Homer, will be buried 
in neglect, he will be forgotten, and his 
works unknown. Even the greatest poets of 
our own language will cease to be remem- 
bered, or respected; their works wili be giv- 
en to the wind. The sacred page of history 
will be scattered regardless on the earth; and 
the grandeur of those nations, whose only 
existence is now cherished on its besom, like 
the piilurs of Palmyra, will 

« In one heap of ruin moul’dring lie.” 





The labors of the. moralist will be looked 
upon with frigid indifference, and’ niortify- 
ing contempt: he will, perhaps, retire with 
disgust from his praiseworthy avocation; and 
thus. will morality be neglected, and religion 
despised. 

I consider the youthfulness of our coun- 
try, and have made the necessary allowan- 
ces; but I consider her as an individual 
maiden rising to maturity in the bloony-of 
unreflecting beauty, and the tenderness of 
undetermined youth; and if she is not brok- 
en by her preceptors of her evil practices 
while young, when she has proceeded fur- 
ther in age, she will lose her docility,and be- 
come so headstrong in her behavior, that it 
will be aimost impossible to effect a refor- 
mation. 

In short, it appears to me that the taste 
for light reading and frivolous employment, 
which at present overspreads this country, 
and is daily increasing, even now thfeatens 
her moral and scientific character, and will, 
if there are no means taken to repress it -with- 
in proper bounds, soon destroy her liférary 
fame. Therefore, 

“« Ye guardians of the rising age, 

On whom the pleasing, arduous. task devoives, 
Totake up infant genius by tse hand, 

And lead it on to virtue; you, I say, 

On whom a nation looks with anxious hope, 
Cast your influence in the early stage 

Of life’s career, ere yet the op’ning mind 

By custom led, unguardedly, adopts 

Maxims injurious to its future peace. 

Tis yours to check the wild unruly play 

Of way ward passions, and instil betimes 
Sage precepts worthy of the name you bear.” 


GREGORY GRAVITY. 
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For the Repertory. 
LIFE OF JACK TROCHAIC. 
(Continued.) 

I met Mary near the garden gate, and in 
a few words acquainted her withthe late oc- 
currences. She was much gratified ‘at the 
compliance of the parson with my wishes, 
and besought me not to forget returning «as 
soon as possible, and fervently.‘ prayed for 
the success of my application to Messrs. 
M. & R. I promised to do as she desired, 
and pressing my lips to hers, sighed out my 
farewel and left her. “ Artless and affection- 
ate Mary!” I exclaimed, as I turned into the 
path thatied from her residence, “ may Hea- 
ven abandon me if ever I desert thee; or seek 
to take an undue advantage of thy unsus- 
pecting youth.” My. former gay and fashien- 
able principles vanished before such-unspet- 
ted innocence and/simplicity;.and I felt that 
the seeds of virtue which had been implant- 
ed in my breast, though obscured by my late 





dissipated revels, were novtotally' destroyed, 


and I determined never again to permit the 
influence of vice over them to predominate; 
the love I felt for Mary was fervent as sin- 
cere, and as innocent as refined; no wish for 
selfish gratification reared its warring crest 
in my bosom; all, all was tranquil, and feel- 
ingly alive to the sweet and impressive whis+ 
perines of ‘hope. 

With a heart at ease, I pursued my way 
across the country, to the residence of, if my 
hopes proved propitious, my future patrons. 
My purse, like my mind, was 4gAt; and I 
had, in the words of an author whose name 
I cannot at present recollect, “ a plentiful 
lack of ¢ash, and ‘not overblest with an ex: 
tensive wardrobe.” However these circum- 
stances, which at another period would have 
appeared misfortunes almost insurmounta- 
ble, gave me now no uneasiness; and I trudg+ 
ed cheerfully along, upheld by the gay anti+ 
cipations of an ardent imagination. 

*T was near twilight when I arrived at the 
place of my destination, and having knocked 
at the door, was preceded to the parlor by a 
servant, and introduced to the presence of 
Mr. M. who it appeared was the principal 
actor in the firm. I bowed and presented my 
letter, which he: attentively perused, thus 
giving me an opportunity of surveying him. 
He was a man apparently thirty years of age, 
tall and well formed, his countenance open 
and very prepossessing; the traces of good 
humor and sincerity were visible; but with 
all these perfections, I could not avoid fan- 
cying that no small share of credulity was at- 
tached to his character: this idea experience 
verified: At length he finished the perusal, 
and with an encouraging smile’bade me wel+ 
come to his house. He requested me’ to be 
seated, a piece of politeness he had before 
neglected, and rung the bell for refreshments. 
He then adverted ‘to the contents of parson 
G.’s letter, and professed himself glad at my 
opportune appearance; said they had defer 
red or neglected procuring a-clerk so Jong 
that he had intended to write to the city of 
for one; thanked me fer’saving him the 
trouble; and, after a few necessary inquiries 
respecting my éapability, he concluded, much 
to my Satisfaction, with engaging mie at a 
salary of seven Kundred dollars per annum 
which far exceeded my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

I entered wpon business the next morning, 
and my conduct gave so much satisfaction 
that my generous employer, rightly suppos- 
ine it would be an object to me, advanced 
the amount of my half year’s salary. This 
was an acquisition, and I employed purt'of it 
in procuring wearing apparel; and after hav- 
ing reduced ‘the routine of business, which 








was formerly complicated; to a complete'sys- 
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tem of regularity, I requested leave of ab- 
sence for a few days, to glad the heart of my 
Mary with an account of the brilliancy of 
my prospects, and to make her my own for- 
ever, at least till separated by death. My re- 
quest was granted, and leaving my baggage 
and the greatest part of my cash as pledges 
of my return, I flew on the wings of impa- 
tience towards her residence. Fancy in live- 
ly colors pourtrayed the glance of approba- 
tion, which would beam on me from the soft 
expressive eyes of Mary, and dwelt with de- 
light on the pure and affectionate embrace 
with which she would greet me. I had ad- 
vanced several miles on my journey, and was 
quite absorbed in meditation, when my re- 
verie was disturbed by a faint and apparent- 
ly stifled shriek: I listened; again “twas re- 
peated, when firmly grasping in my hand a 
stout sapling which I had selected as a com- 
panion in my journey, I followed in the di- 
rection from which the shrieks appeared to 
proceed, and in a few minutes discovered a 
carriage advancing rapidly along an adjoin- 
ing road; again the half stifled cry was re- 
peated, and I sprung across an intervening 
field and met the coach, the driver of which 
I commanded to stop. The only reply he 
made was a cut at me with his whip, which 
by stepping aside I avoided, and returned 
the salute with so much effect and good will, 
with my cudgel, that he was driven from his 
seat, and narrowly escaped being crushed by 
the wheel. I then succeeded in stopping the 
carriage, and advancing to the door a pistoi 
was thrust through the window and snapped 
in my face: fortunately for me it missed fire, 
and ere the act could be repeated I struck 
it from the hand of the owner, and opening 
the door, who should leap into my arms but 
Mary? I clasped her to my breast with rap- 
ture, and looking into the carriage discover- 
ed, in the person who had attempted my life, 
the odious Frampton: he was rumaging 
among his baggage: I disengaged myseif 
frora Mary and collared him, just in time to 
prevent him from again attempting my life; 
for he had loaded another pistol for that pur- 
pose. JACK TROCHAIC. 
(To be continued.) 





For the Repertory. 
SACRED HARMONY. 
No. VII. 

Many unpleasant circumstances had oc- 
curred to interrupt the chain of my obser- 
vations on church music;-and just as I was 
in hope that I should be enabled to'prosecute 
regularly the ensuing series of numbers, I 
am again interrupted by G. W. C. with ques; 
tions as unreasonable as they are unjust. 





The author appears to ‘be rather warm on. 


the occasion, and concludes with an illiberal 
reflection: this, however, I should, at pre- 
sent, pass by in silence, were it not calcula- 
ted to give wrong impressions to the reader, 
and mislead his judgment. 

G. W. C.’s charges are, that I have no 
specific object in view in my essays; that 
they militate against church music; that I 
censure all the music books that fall in my 
way; that I have found fault with music pub- 
lishers for altering tunes, and because I have 
not named them, or the books, or the tunes, 
he doubts whether my blame is right; that I 
throw out my censures in the lump against 
those “ who probably know more of the prin- 
ciples of harmony and the laws of composi- 
tion than either I or my teachers.” 1 

A few general remarks will contain a suf- 
ficient answer to these charges, as well as to 
similar objections that may arise in the minds 
of my doubting readers. In the first place, 
Mr. G. W. C. ought to have read the essays 
carefully from the first number; this would 
have shown him the motive and the object of 
them. But, at all events, he ought to have 
had a little more patience, or politeness, or 
both, to wait the conclusion of the design; 
in which case he might have saved himself 
the mortification that will result from his too 
hasty appearance before the public, on a sub- 
ject which, it will be seen, he does not un- 
derstand. Surely politeness or common ci- 
vility would induce one to listen with atten- 
tion to a ciergyman or orator, until he had 
finished; and reason would dictate the pro- 
priety of waiting, with patience, until a sub- 
ject were closed, in order to take a compre- 
hensive view of the whole, and thus know 
where to apply objections: at any rate, pa- 
tience, in the present case, will be requisite 
for the sake of doing justice; for the subjec: 
is indeed a copious aid an important one, 
and there are many more volumes of music 
to bring forward, exhibiting almost innume- 
rable errors, to point out which, in an ample 
manner, would require not a few essays on- 
ly, but many volumes. It will be soon enough 
to enter into particulars, when I shall have 
touched generally on the multiplicity of such 
music books as teem with the indigested and 
jumbled productions of our modern compo- 
sers. It will then be seen what persons, what 
books, what tunes, and what circumstances, 
have contributed to the depravation of thx 
public taste, by the introduction of sing-song 
tunes, jigging airs, and playhouse shakes 
and fiourishes, into the solemn assemblics, 
the meetings for social devotion, and the do- 
mestic circle. It will then be seen with what 
view the miserable bookmongers have cir- 
culated their mutilated tunes, their newfin- 
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posers,” and their vitiating hotchpotch of 
music, which has done a greater disservice 
to the cause of religion and piety, in this 
country, than the practices of dissolute cler- 
gymen, or even the daring effrontery of bold 
faced infidelity; and which will require a 
long lapse of years to do away or remedy 
the evil. It will then be seen, so far from 
my “throwing out censures by the lump, 
against those who know more of the princi- 
ples of harmony and the laws of composition 
than either I or my teachers,” that genuine 
merit, both in the compilers and composers, 
will receive the deserved tribute of just com- 
mendation; and that whatever may be the 
depth or extent of my knowledge in music, 
no exception, cavil or objection can be made 
to that of my teachers and instructors, among 
whom are Beford, Pepusch, Calelara, Lotti, 
Gasparini, Luther, Croft, Bailey, Rameau, 
Rousseau, Ravenscroft, Purcel, Vento, Ge- 
miniani, Corelli, Martini, Lampe, Galliard, 
Malcolm, Wargan, Marpurg, Alessandri, 
Kirnberger, Shield, Morley, Pergolesi, Scar- 
latti, Green, Haydn, Avison, Hayes, Brown, 
Bach, Handel, Arne, Carey, Clark, Giardia- 
ni, Madan, Burney, Arnold, Heck, Miller, 
&e. Itis by the principles laid down by these 
great masters that I am guided, and by their 
rules of harmony that I am governed, in 
judging of the various music of our day; and 
the united voice of mankind, through suc- 
cessive generations, has established their well 
earned celebrity upon an imperishable foun- 
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dation. 


A gentleman overtaken by a shower took 
refuge in the hut of a Spanish cottager. He 
found the jandiord in the only dry corner of 
the hovel, sitting very philosophically, thumb- 
ing his guitar. “ Why don’t you thatch your 
house, sir” inquired the stranger. “Because 
sir, it rains,” auswered the cottager. “ But 
Why not thatch it in dry weather:” “ Why 
ihen, sir, (replied he, still playing on) there 
is no need of i.” 

A young Beau, boasting his conquests 
over the temaie heart, exuitingly exclaimed 
“ I have subdued the hearts of one hundred 
indifferent women of extinguished reputa- 
uon.” 














jhuladelphta, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1810. 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Washington, December 5, 1810. 

The president of the United States this 
day communicated by Mr. Ed. Coles, his pri- 
vate secretary, the following message to con- 
gress: 
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Fellow citizens of the senate, and 
of the house of representatives, 

The ernbarrassments which have prevail- 
éd in our foreign relations, and so much em- 
ployed the deliberations of congress, make 
it a primary duty in meeting you, to commu- 
nicate whatever may have eccurred, in that 
branch of our national affuirs. 

The act of the last session of congress, 
“ concerning the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
and France and their dependencies” having 
invited, in a new form, a terminetion of their 
edicts against our neutral commerce, copies 
of the act were immediately forwariled to 
our ministers at London and Paris; with a 
view that its object might be within the ear- 
ly attention of the French and British go- 
vernments. 

By the communication received through 
our minister at Paris, it appeared, that a 
knowledge of the act by the French govern- 
ment, was followed by a declaration that the 
Berlin and Milan decrees were revoked, and 
would cease to have effect on the first day of 
November ensuing. These being the only 
known edicts of France, within the descrip- 
tion of the act, and the revocation of them, 
being such that they ceased at that date to 
violate our neutral commerce; the fact, as 
prescribed by law, was announced by a pro- 
clamation bearing date the second day of No- 
vember. 

It would have well accorded with the con- 
ciliatory views, indicated by this proceeding 
on the part of France, to have extended 
them to all the grounds of just complaint, 
which now rem@in unadjusted with the Uni- 
ted States. It was particularly anticipated, 
that, as a further evidence of just disposi- 
tions towards them, restoration would have 
been immediately made of the property of 
our Citizens, seized under a misapplication 
of the principle of reprisals, combined with a 
misconstruction of a law of the United States. 
This expectation has not been fulfilled. 

From the British government no commu- 
nication on thé subject of the act has been 
received. To a communication from our mi- 
nister at London, of the revocation, by the 
French government, of its Berlin and Milan 
decrees, it was answered, that the British 
system would be relinquished as soon as the 
repeal of the French decrees had actually 
taken effect, and the commerce of neutral 
nations have been restored to the condition 
in which it stood, previous to the promulga- 
tion of those decrees. This pledge, although 
it does not necessarily import, does not ex- 
clude the intention of relinquishing, along 
with the orders in council, the practice of 








fect of interrupting our neutral commerce. 
And this further justice to the United States 
is the rather to be looked for, inasmuch as 
the blockades in question, being not more 
contrary to the established law of nations, 
than inconsistent with the rules of blockade 
formally recognised by Great Britain herself, 
could have no alledged basis, other than the 
plea of retaliation, alledged as the basis of 
the orders in council. Under the modifica- 
tion of the original orders of November 1807, 
into the orders of April 1809, there is in- 
deed scarcely a nominal distinction between 


ithe orders and the blockades. One of those 


ilie itimate blockades bearing date in May 
1806, having been expressly avowed to be 
still unrescinded, and to be, in effect, com- 
prehended in the orders in council, was too 
distinctly brought within the purview of the 
act of congress not to be comprehended in 
the explanation of the requisites to a com- 
pliance with it. The British government was 
accordingly apprised by our minister near it, 
that such was the light in which the subject 
was to be regarded. 

Ou the other important subjects depend- 
ing between the United States and that go- 
vernment, no progress has been made, from 
which an early and satisfactory result can be 
relied on. 

In the new posture of our relations with 
those powers, the consideration of congress 
will be properly turned toa removal of doubts 
which may occur in the exposition, and of 
difficulties in the execution, of the act above 
cited. 

The commerce of the United States, with 
the north of Europe, heretofore much vexed 
by licentious cruisers, particularly under the 
Danish flag, has latterly been visited with 
fresh and extensive depredations. The mea- 
sures pursued in behalf of our injured citi- 
zens not haying obtained justice for them, 
a further and more formal inteposition with 
the Danish government is contemplated. 
The principles which have been maintauied 
by that government in relation to neutral 
commerce, and tie friendly professions of 
his Danish majesty towards the United 
States, are vaiuabie pledges, in favor of a 
successtui issuc. 

Amoug the events growing out of the 
state of the Spanish monarchy, our attention 
Was lperiousiy attracted to the change, de- 
veloping itseli in that portion of West Flo- 
rida, which though of nigh’ appertaining to 
the United States, had pemualued i the pos- 
session of Spal; awuluug the result of ne- 
gociations ior its actual delivery to them, 
The Spanish authority was subverted: and « 
situation produced, exposing the country to 





those nove] blockades which have a like el- 





wterior events, which might essentially af- 
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fect the rights and welfare of the Union. In 
such a conjuncture, I did not delay the in- 
terposition required for the occupancy of the 
territory west of the river Perdido; to which 
the title of the United St.:tes extends, and to 
which the laws, provided for the territory of 
Orleans, are applicable. With this view, the 
proclamation, of which a copy is laid before 
you, was confided to the governor of that 
territory, to be carried into effect. The le- 
gality and necessity of the course pursued, 
assure me of the favorable light in which it 
will present itself to ‘the legislature; and of 
the promptitude, with which they will sup- 
ply whatever provisions may be due to the 
essential rights and equitabie interests of the 
people thus brought into the bosom of the 
American family. 

Our amity with the powers of Barbary, 
with the exception of a recent occurrence at 
Tunis, of which an explanation is just re- 
ceived, appears to have been uninterrupted, 
and to have become more firmly established. 

With the Indian tribes, also, the peace 
and friendship of the United States are found 
to be so eligible, that the general disposition 
to preserve both continues to gain strength. 

I feel particular satisfaction in remarking 
that an interior view of our country presents 
us with grateful proofs of its substantial and 
increasing prosperity. To a thriving agricul- 
ture, and the improvements relating to it, is 
added a highly interesting extension of use- 
ful manufactures; the combined product of 
professional occupations, and of household 
industry. Such, indeed, is the experience of 
economy, as well as of policy, in these sub- 
stitutes for supplies heretofore obtained by 
foreign commerce, that, in a national view, 
the change is justly regarded as of itself 
more than a recompense for those privations 
and losses resulting from foreign injustice, 
which furnished the general impulse requi- 
red for its accomplishment. How far it may 
be expedient to guard the infancy of this 
improyement in the distribution of labor, by 
regulations of the commercial tariff, is a sub- 
ject which cannot fail to suggest itself to 
your patriotic reflections. 

It will rest with the consideration of 
congress, also, whether a provident as well 
as fair encouragement would not be given 
to our navigation, by such reguiations as 
will place it on a level of competition with 
foreign vessels, particularly in transporting 
the important and bulky productions oi our 
own soil. The failure of equality and re- 
ciprocity in the existing regulations on this 
subject operated, in our ports, as a pre- 
mium to foreign competitors; and the in- 
convenience must increase, as these may be 





multipiied, under more fayorabie circum> 
















tances, by the more than countervailing 
encouragements now given them, by the 
laws of their respective countries. 

Whilst it is universally admitted, that a 
well instructed people alone can be perma- 
nently a free people; and whilst it is evident 
that the means of diffusing and improving 
useful knowledge form so small a proportion 
of the expenditures for national purposes, I 
cannot presume it to be unseasonable to in- 
vite your attention to the advantages of su- 
peradding, to the means of education provid- 
ed by the several states, a seminary of learn- 
ing, constituted by the national legislature, 
within the limits of their exclusive jurisdic- 
tion; the expense of which might be defray- 
ed, or reimbursed, out of the vacant grounds 
which have accrued to the nation within those 
limits. 

Such an institution, though local in its le- 
gal character, would be universal in its be- 
neficial effects. By enlightening the opin- 
ions; by expanding the patriotism; and by as- 
similating the principles, the sentiments and 
the manners of those who might resort to 
this temple of science, to be re-distributed, 
in due time, through every part of the com- 
munity; sources of jealousy and prejudice 
would be diminished, the features of nation- 
al character would be multiplied, and great- 
er extent given to social harmony. But, 
above all, a well constituted seminary, in 
the centre ofthe nation, is recommended by 
the consideration, that the additional instruc- 
tion emanating from it would contribute not 
less to strengthen the foundations, than to 
adorn the structure, of our free and happy 
system of government. 

Among the commercial abuses still com- 
mitted under the American flag, and leaving 
in force my former reference to that subject, 
it appears that American citizens are instru- 
mental in carrying on a traffic in enslaved 
Africans, equally in violation of the laws of 
humanity, and in defiance of those of their 
own country. The same just and benevolent 
motives which produced the interdiction in 
force against this criminal conduct, will doubt- 
less be felt by congress, in devising further 
means of suppressing the evil. 

In the midst of uncertainties, necessarily 
connected with the great interests of the U. 
States, prudence requires a continuance of 
our defensive and precautionary arrange- 
ments. The secretary of war and secretary 
of the navy will submit the statements 
and estimates which may aid congress, in 
their ensuing provisions for the land and na- 
val forces. The statements of the latter will 
include a view of the transfers of appro- 
priations in the naval expenditures, and the | 
grounds on which they were made. 
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The fortifications for the defence of our 
maritime frontier, have heen prosecuted ac- 
cording to the plan laid down in 1808. The 
works, with some exceptions, are complet- 
ed, and furnished with ordnance. Those for 
the security of the city of New York, though 
far advanced towards completion, will re- 
quire a further time and appropriation. This 
is the case with a few ethers, either not com- 
pleted, or in need of repairs. 

The improvement in quality and quantity 
made in the manufactory of cannon, and of 
small arms, both at the public armories and 
private factories, warrant additional confi- 
dence in the competency of those resources, 
for supplying the public exigencies. 

These preparations for arming the mili- 
tia, having thus far provided for one of the 
objects contemplated by the power vested in 
congress, with respect to that great bulwark 
of the public safety; it is for their considera- 
tion, whether further provisions are not re- 
quisite for the other contemplated objects of 








organization and discipline. To give to this | 
great mass of physical and moral force the | 
efficiency which it merits, and is capable of | 
receiving, it is indispensable that they should 
be instructed and practised in the rules by 
which they are to be governed. Towards an 
accomplishment of this important work, I 
recominend for the consideration of con- 
gress the expediency of instituting a system, 
which shall, in the first instance, call into 
the field, at the public expense, and for a 
given time, certain portions of the commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned officers. The 
instruction and discipline thus acquired, 
would gradually diffuse through the entire 
body of the militia that practical knowledge 
and promptitude for active service, which are 
the great ends to be pursued. Experience 
has left no doubt, either of the necessity, or 
of the efficacy, of competent military skill, 
in those portions of an army, in fitting it for 
the final duties which it may-have to perform. 

The corps of engineers, with the military 





academy, are entitled to the early attention 
of congress. The buildings at the seat fixed | 
by law for the present academy, are so far 
in decay as not to afford the necessary ac-| 
commodation. But a revision of the law is ect 
commended, principally with a view to a 
more enlarged cultivation and diffusion of 
the advantages of such institutions, by pro- 
viding professorships for all the necessary 
branches of military instruction, and by the 
establishment of an additional academy at the 
seat of government or elsewhere. The means 
by which war, as well for defence, as for of- | 
fence, are now carried on, render these | 
schools of the more scientific operations an | 





indispensable part’ of every adequate system. | 





Even among nations whose large stand- 
ing armies and frequent wars afford every 
other opportunity of instruction, these estab- 
lishments are found to be indespensable, for 
the due attainment of the branches of mili- 
tary science, which require a regular course 
of study and experiment. In a government, 
happy without the other opportunities, semi- 
naries, where the elementary principles of 
war can be taught without actual war and 
without the expense of extensive and standing 
armies, have the precious advantage of uni- 
ting an essential preparation against external 
danger, with a scrupulous regard to internal 
safety. In no other way, probably, can a pro- 
vision, of equal efficacy for the public defence, 
be made at so little expense, or more con- 
sistentiy with the public liberty. 

The receipts into the treasury during the 
year ending on the 30th of September last 
(and amounting to more than eight millions 
and a half of dollars) have exceeded the cur- 
rent expense of the government, including 
the interest on the public debt. For the pur- 


pose of reimbursing at the end of the year- 


3,750,000 dollars of the principal, a loan as 
authorised by law, had been negociated to 
that amount; but has since been reduced to 
2,750,000 dollars, the reduction being per- 
mited by the state of the treasury; in which 


there will be a balance, remaining at the end ~ 


of the year, estimated at 2,000,000 dollars. 
For the probable receipts of the next year, 
and other details, I refer to statements which 
will be transmitted from the treasury, and 
which will enable you to judge what further 
provisions may be necessary for the ensuing 
years. 

Reserving for future occasions, in the 
course of the session, whatever other com- 
munications may claim your attention, I close 
the present, by expressing my reliance, under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, on the 
judgement and patriotism which will guide 
your measures, at a period particularly cal- 
ling for united councils, and inflexible ex- 
ertions, for the Welfare of our country, and 
by assuring you of the fidelity and alacrity 
with which my co-operation will be afforded. 

JAMES MADISON, 
— 

The Charleston City Gazette of the 21st 
of November states, that “ the intendant yes- 
terday received six thousand doilars from the 
Philadelphia committee appointed to collect 
and remit money for the relicf of the suffer- 
ers by the late fire in our city, with the 
promised likelihood that between two and 
three thousand dollars more would be col- 
lected.” 

Three hundred dollars have been remit- 
ted to Charleston, for the benefit of the suf- 
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ferers by the late fire, by Messrs. Warren 
and Wood of the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Theatres; a part of which was contributed 
-rom the private funds. 
a 

wVew-York, Dec. 3. On Saturday last the 
castle eon Governor’s Island was named Cas- 
tle William, uader a salute of 17 guns. On 
Which cccasion colonel! Williams, gave a 
collation to the mayor and corporation of | 
this city, general Armstrong, and a number 
of military and naval offices. 


—— 
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We understand that the imperial socicty i 





of naturalists, established at Moscow, under 
the auspices of the emperor Alexander, have || 


elected professor Barton, of Philadelphia, | 


a — 


Extract of a letter from a very respectable clergy- | 
man in Philadelphia, to the editor of the Provi- 
dence (Rhode Island) Gazette, dated November | 
16, 1810. 

“ On Tuesday evening last, the literary 
and many other citizens of our metropolis 
were entertained with an oration, or annual 


' 
; 


discourse, before the society or academy of 
Fine Arts, by Joseph Hopkinson, esq. mem- 
ber of that institution, and one of the trustees 
of our university. The performance obtained 
the universal plaudits of a crowded, brilliant |, 
and attentive assembly. He spoke of the nar- 
row minded policy of English writers and 
others with respect to our growing country, 
confining himself to Philadelphia in particu- |; 








Jar. Like a true master workman, he intro- || 


duced comparisons with respect to our city | 
just before the revolution, immediately after, | 
and what now exists. He meitioned our dai- 
ly papers, nine in number, exclusive of oth- 
er news papers, and the various periodical | 
publications besides, with their ornamental | 
and rich engravings. He assured us that in | 
the present year, 1810, exclusive, as I un- ! 
derstood him, of the publications before men- | 
tioned, upwards of 500,000 volumes would 


i 
'"! 


issue from the printing presses of this city: | 


that at the close of the American war we | 
had but one engraver resident among us; a | 


few years after, two or three more, and that 
now there were sixty, and that even more 
would find encouragement. My outlines are 
too feeble in pourtraying the excellencies of | 
his descriptions. The general expectation is, | 
that the discourse will be, as it ought to be, |) 
published.* The president of the institution, 


George Clymer, esq. at the close of the dis- | 





course, conferred handsome diplomas on fif- | 


teen of our first artists in sculpture, painting, | 
engraving, kc. The whole was an engaging | 
mixture of the useful with the pleasing, and \ 


* It has been published, and is now for sale at the | 


bookstore of Messrs. Bradford and Inskeep. 


/she was baptized, on a profession of ler | 
i faith, in the river at Stony Stratford, the ice 


| 

| 

| comfort of so many promises in her liie be- | 
| 


it may be said of Mr. Hopkinson, that he 
deserved well of the society, and of all his 
fellow citizens.” 


—-——— 


DIED, 

May 6, 1810, at Longbuckby, England, in 
the 90th year of her age, Mrs. dnne Staugh- 
ton, the grandmother of Dr. W. Staughton, 
pastor of the first Baptist Church in Phila- 





del phia. 





She was born of pious parents, in the year | 
1721. In early life it pleased the Lord to}! 
call her by grace. At about the age of 18 | 


being broken for that purpose. She was es- | 
tablished in the truths of the gospel, and | 
though the subject of many triais, her faith |, 
was steady and unshuken. She walked close- 
lv witii God for 70 years, and was peculiar | 
for her fervency and coistancy, in closet de- | 
votion. At the commencement of her last || 
affliction, the following passage was much in |! 
her mind, and which she often repeated to 








visiting friends: “ 1 know in whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he 1s able to 


keep that which I have committed to him 
agaliust that day.” She said that her faith was | 
steady and her mind composed. She was not 
on the mount, as she expressed herseii, nor 


yet cast down. The fear of death seemed v0 | 
be quite removed, except once, she expres- | 


sed some uneasiness at the idea of passing | 


through the dark valley. She bore her afilic- 
‘ tions with christian patience, intreating tor 


resignation to the Lord’s will; being much | 
supported by that precious ‘passage, “ All | 
things work together for good to them that | 


love God.”’ She said she never enjoyed the 


fore, but she never needed them so much. 
At one period, the enemy seemed to be per- 
mitted to disturb her a little, and she said, 
“ How if I should be wrong at last! O that | 
the Lord would give me some promise to lay 
hold of’ Her daughter encouraged her as 
well as she was able, and she repeated in the | 
fervor of devotion, 
Guide me, O thou Great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this barren land; 
I am weak, but thou art mighty, 
Hold me with thy powerful hand. 

This was the iasi faint attempt the ene- 
my made to distress her mind. A few days 
before her departure, she spoke but little; 
complained she could not keep her mind 
fixed on any thing long; still praying for 











patience, and longing to depart and be with 
Christ. The day before her death, being in 
great pain, she said, “ dear Lord, cut short 
these days, if it be thy blessed will; but not 
my will but thine be done.” 








Being much fatigued, and fearing the 


=. 


Bs — - 


pains of death would be very violent, the 
daughter thought it best to withdraw, desir- 
ing a person who had the care of her, to call 
her immediately, if she asked for her. But 
before she could retire, she heard her begin 
to speak, and praise the Lord in the follow- 
ing words: “ Bless the Lord, O-my soul,” 
and she continued in praise and devotion 
nearly a quarter of an hour. She then said, 


_ I think I shall not live more than three hours. 


After a few weak struggies, she fell asleep 
in Jesus. 

She dicd at Longbuckby, in the county of 
Northampton, Lord’s day morning, May 6, 
1810, and was buried in the baptist burial 
ground there, by the side of her husband, 
who died triumphantly in the month of April, 
1780. Bap. Mag. 


a 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
December 1, 1810, 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 24th November to the 1st December, 1810. 





Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. cb. 
Apoplexy 2 O Old age 3 0 
Burns 1 O Pleurisy 0 
Consumption oflungs5 2 Sore throat 01 
Convulsions 3 Small pox, naturalO 1 
Diarrhoea 1 O Srill born 0 8 
Dropsy 2 O Syphilis 1 0 
Drowned 1 O Worms 01 
Dysentery 0 1 Unknown 1 1 
Fever, typhus 1 0 -- 
Fever, inflammatory 1 0 22 15 
Hives 0 2 
Inflam of bowels 10 Total 37 
Mortification 1 

Of the above there were, 
Under 1 year 11 Between 50 and 60 1 
Between 1 and 2 1 60 70 2 
2 5 1 70 80 1 
5 10 1 80 90 2 
10 20 1 99 100 2 
20 30 3 _ 
30 40 5 Total 37 
40 50 6 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3o0’clock. 


November 26 37 43 47 
27 41 42 41 
28 42 45 43 
29 36 45 41 
30 44 44 45 
December 1 41 48 46 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
bers half vearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve- 
ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive 
one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Reper- 
tory will be expected to pay the difference. 


—_E_[_—————E— ——— 
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